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lthem. When a farmer 
uses ashes, lime, or sea-sand, he may be stire of 


ORIGINAL AGRICULTURAL ESSAYS. 


manures his land, if he 
ANTS. 


. By the Editor. 


not being annoyed by ants. 


These insects cohabit in numerous parties, and ; ; 
maintain a sort of republic, not unlike that of bees. taking flour of brimstone half a pound, and potash | 
Their nests are in the form of an oblong square four ounce a; set them nan iron va earthern ned 
and contain paths which lead to different maga-|CVer @ fire, till dissolved and united ; afterward | 
vines. Their method of constructing these habi-| eat them to a powder, and infuse a little of this| 


| ples. 
Au English publication asserts, “ Ants that fre- 
quent houses and gardens, may be destroyed by | 


such a forked twig in an apple stock. It grows 
slowly enough for a dwarf tree and produced ap- 
1 am now too aged, feeble, and trembling 
with the palsy, to graft any more. 
Respectiully, SAMUEL 
Slockport, Pa. March 3, 1832. 


PRESTON. 


(CIRCULAR.) 


Albany, Feb, 24, 1832, 


tations is truly wonderful. 


employed in making the ground firm, by mixing 


with it a kind of glue,to prevent its crumbling and 
falling upon them; others may be seen gathering 
several twigs, which they use for rafters, by plac- 
ing them over the paths to support the covering ; 


z 


they lay others across, and upon these, rushes, | 
#4 zs . . . . | 
weeds, and dried grass, which they form into a 


double declivity, and thus conduct the water from 
their magazine. 

For provisions they secure everything which 
to them is eatable, and we may often observe one 
loaded with a dead fly, sometimes several togeth- 
er with the carease of a May-bug or other large 
insect ; and, if they cannot transport it, they con- 
sume a part of it upon the spot, at least so much 
as may reduce it to a bulk adequate to their 
strength. ‘They lay up hoards of wheat and other 
grain, and for fear it should sprout from the moist- 
ure of their subterranean cells, they gnaw off the 
end which would produce the blade. It is re- 
markable, that if one ant meets another which is 
loaded, it will always give way, or will help it i 
it be overburdened. Indeed, the strength of this 
little animal is astonishing, as one of them will fre- 
quently drag a burden many times heavier than 
itself. 


On depriving a mouse or other little animal of 


its skin, and placing it on an ant hill in a little box 
perforated in several places, so as to admit a free 
passage for the ants, it will he found, in-a few 
days, converted into the most perfect skeleton. 

The ant deposits her eggs in the manner of the 
common fly, and from these eggs are hatched the 
larva, a sort of small maggot or worm without 
legs ; which after a short time change into chrysa- 
lids, usually called ants’ eggs. 

The following are among the methods of de- 
stroying these destructive insects. 

Forsyth says, “you may destroy many of them 
by mixing quick lime with soot, and laying it along 
their roads, where you see them thickest; but 
where you can come at their nests, the best way 
is to put a piece of quick lime into them and pour 
as much water over the lime as will slack it, the 
heat of which will destroy them—when you have 
poured in the water, cover the lime with a turf or 
a little earth, which will render it more effectual 
by confining the heat. You may slack the lime 
with a mixture of urine and soap-suds, which will 
render it still more effectual.” 

If the walls of an apartment are washed with a 
painter’s brush, dipped in a solution made of four 
ounces of corrosive sublimate in two gallons ot 
water, both the ant and the red spider will be 
destroyed. 

When you find their nests or other collections 
of them near home, you may pour hot water on 


=? 


Some of the ants are | Powder in water; and wherever you sprinkle it 


|the ants will die or flee the place.” 
Likewise, “corrosive sublimate mixed well with 


sugar, has proved a mortal poison to them, and is | 


the most efiectual way of destroying these insects.” 
Another remedy is as follows : 


Make a strong 


kle fruit trees infested 
with this decoction, cold, twice a week, for two or 
three weeks, with a small brush ; which will effeet- 
ually destroy the insects and preserve the fruit 
and leaves. 

To preserve dishes of meat in cupboards, &e, 


wine glass well cleaned and place it in your cup- 
board or safe, upside down, and put the dish or 
plate which contains your meat, on it. It may be 
here balanced with the greatest safety, and it is 
said, will be preserved from ants, provided care is 
taken that the meat and dish be free from them 
when placed in that situation. 


alias plant lice, alias pucerous, alias vine fretters. 
The excrements of these last mentioned insects 
are sweet, and compose one kind of honey dew, 
called suffusio melita. Ants ramble 
which are infested with these insects, for the pur- 


The aphides, too, are often but erroneously sup- 





fact there is no affinity between these two species 
of insects, Still, as ants feed on fruits, it may be 
expedient to extirpate them by some of the above 
mentioned methods. 

DWARF FRUIT TREES. 

Mr ,Fessexpen—Observing in your No. 31 
some queries respecting dwarf fruit trees, this may 
inform that I have seen a garden bordered with 
dwarf fruit trees, perhaps none taller than two and 
a half feet ; the tops spreading very wide, and well 
loaded with apples, pears, and peaches, many 
touching the ground. The gentleman who plant- 
ed them being dead, I obtained no account how 
the dwarfing was effected, 

I have since been informed, through a channel 
worthy of credit, that the mode of making such 
dwarf trees is very simple and easy. On the 
limbs of fruit trees there are what I call forked 
twigs, (fruit spurs,) say two or three inches long, 
that bear fruit. Take and graft them into a piece 
of root; put on the wax, and plant it in the gar- 
den, and it will grow into a dwarf fruit tree. 

I have only tried one experiment, by setting 





decoction of tobacco and the tender shoots of el- | 
der, by pouring boiling wateron them ; then sprin- | 
with ants or other insects, | 


against ants, it has been recommended to take a} 


Ants are unjustly accused of damaging fruit trees, | 
and are incorrectly supposed to be authors of mis- | 
chief accruing from the depredations of aphides, | 


over trees | 

°° . . | 
pose of feeding on this sweet substance, and are | 
mistaken for the cause of honey dew, and the dis- | 


ease of the tree of which honey dew is a symptom. | 


posed to be the young progeny of ants, when in| 


Sirn—You will perceive, by the pamphlet which 
accompanies this, that a State Agricultural Society 
las been organized, for the purpose of improving 
our husbandry, horticulture and household arts, and 
that you have been designated as one of a general 
committee, to aid in the furtherance of these ob- 
jects of public utility. 

Without presuming to dictate, or to limit the 
exertions of the general committee, I would re- 
spectfully suggest, that the following, among other 
|subjects, will particularly merit their attention. 
| I. ‘To encourage and promote the organization 
of county, or local societies, of agriculture and 
horticulture, as a means of exciting laudable emu- 
lation, aud of promoting habits of industry, econ- 
omy of labor, and improvement in the moral and 
social condition of society, 

If. ‘To add to the numbers and means of the 
State societies, by soliciting names to their con- 
stitution, and contributions to their funds. As the 
| Society pays neither salaries nor perquisites, its 
funds will be exelusively devoted to public and 
useful objects; and it is believed the members will 
receive an equivalent for their subscription in the 
publications they will become entitled to. The 
benefits which the society shall be able to dis- 
pense, will therefore be measured by the extent of 
its funds, . 

As one of the most efficient means of diffusing 
information, and thereby increasing its usefulness, 
the society contemplate the publication of a peri- 
odieal work, devoted exclusively to improvements 
in the rural arts. The better to enable them to 
fulfil their wishes in this respect, permit me, 


| 


In the third place, to solicit communications, as 
well from others as from the members of the gen- 
eral comiittee, of well attested experiments and 
| facts. 
| I. In Stock Husbandry—In relation to the 
| breeding, management, habits, diseases and means 
\of prevention and cure, of all kinds of domestic 
\animals—methods of fattening, and choice of 
\iudieods. 
| 2. In Tillage Husbandry—In relation to the 
cultivation of grains, grasses, field vegetables, and 
other useful produets—manures and their appli- 
jcation, including lime, gypsum and marls—rota- 
ition of crops; improved implements ; new articles 
lof culture; draining; fences, including live fen- 
ces; the orchard, and manufacture of cider. 

3. In Horticulture—In reference to the culture 
of fruit and ornamental trees, shrubs and plants, 
and methods of propagating them; the diseases 
to which they are incident, and the insects which 
do them injury, and the methods of prevention and 
cure; culinary vegetables, and the flower garden. 

4. In the Household Arts—Embracing house- 
hold fabrics ; rearing of silk worms ; manufacture 
of butter and cheese; of domestic wines; the 
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preservation of fruits, and their various prepara- 
tions in household economy, &c. 

By collecting together the practical knowledge 
of our best farmers and gardeners, in their respee- 
tive branches of labor, a very valuable fund of in- 
formation will be obtained, which, while it impov- 
erishes not the contributors, cannot fail to enrich, 
very greatly, the community at large. Such con- 
tributions, like the offerings of charity, are blessed 
to the giver as well as the receiver. It is a satis- 
faction, perhaps somewhat peculiar to the philan- 
thropic tiller of the soil, that while he is improv- 
ing by intelligence, skill and industry, his own 
temporal and moral condition, he is, by his exam- 
ple, benefitting those around him, and that his 
benefactions, in this way, are co-extensive with 
the knowledge and importance of his improve- 
ments. 

Your name has been inserted on the general 
committee, under the impression that the society 
would find in you an efficient co-operator in their 
labors of usefulness. Should you, however, un- 
expectedly decline the duties which the appoint- 
ment imposes, I beg to be notified thereof as early 
as convenient, that the executive committee may 
appoint another in your stead. 

As the society propose to issue their first publi- 
cation in the present year, it is desirable that com- 
munications intended for the publication, the invi- 
tation for which is intended to be general, should 
be forwarded to me as early in the autumn as con- 
venient. Very respectfully, 


J. BUEL, Cor. See'y. 





ON PRESERVING CABBAGES THROUGH 
THE WINTER, &c. 

To those who are fond of fresh cabbages at this 
season of the year, the following information may 
be serviceable. To preserve them, dig a trench 
about six inches deep, in dry ground and wide 
enough to admit the heads ofthe cabbage ; lay two 


sticks parallel with each other on the bottom of 


the trench, for the heads to rest on, to keep them 
from the ground; place the heads on the sticks 
with the roots up, and surround them with straw ; 
then cover them with earth six or eight inches 
deep, having the ground sloping to carry off the 
rains; they will come out in the spring sound, 
fresh and tender, as they were when gathered. 

Is it known, generally, that the sap of the but- 
ternut tree is better and richer, than that of the 
rock or sugar maple? I confess [ was ignorant 
of the fact till within two days past. 

Two years ago last fall, I filled two flour bar- 
rels with fine winter apples of different varieties, 


packed in sand previously dried with a good deal of 


care in an oven, and set them away in a dry cool 
room, designing to keep them till spring ; but long 
before that time, I discovered to iny mortification, 
that my apples were nearly all rotten and spoiled. 
Will gentlemen, who have been successful in pre- 
serving them in sand or otherwise, be so obliging 
as to inform your readers of the precise method 
to be pursued? 

I fear your printer has seasoned my hop beer 
rather too high with ginger, to make it a cooling 
drink for hot weather ; it may be thought, perhaps, 
to be too nearly allied, in some of its properties, 
to that kind of drink for which it is recommended 
as a substitute—(instead of 1} Ib. I said $ Ib. 
which gives it an agreeable flavor.) You make 
me intimate that there are but two months in 
twelve, when it may be made. I said that it 





should be made in June, and in July should be 
drank, &e. It should be made one mouth, at 
least, before it is used, to give it time to ferment 
and lose that quality which makes it deleterious 
to many, while in a state of fermentation. I re- 
commended to make it in June, that it may be 
ready for July, when farmers and farmers’ boys 
(too many of them, at least,) think they must be- 
gin to drink rum, if they have not begun before ; 
a practice which cannot be too severely censured 
or too quickly abandoned, as it has, in thousands 
of instances, been the very nursery of intemper- 
ance, that remorseless enemy of the farmer’s hopes 
and interests, whose very touch is pollution, whose 
embrace is death. Yours very respectfully, 
JNO. TOWNSEND. 
Andover, Con. March, 1832. 


HORTICULTURAL PREMIUMS, 
Mr Epiror, 

Dear Sir—It is with much reluctance, that I 
again trespass upon the patience of your readers, 
(for they undoubtedly wish for something more in- 
structive,) in giving my views in full, upon the 
first remarks I made, respecting premiums, &e. 
I cannot but think it of great importance to the fu- 
ture success of horticulture, that all difference of 
opinion, especially with those who are most par- 
ticularly interested, should be as nearly as possible 
adjusted. It is only by the combined efforts of 
many, that our transactions can be brought to any 
good effect. But I am now induced to make the 
following remarks, on reading in your No. of the 
22d inst. the communeaition of “ A Cultivator,” in 
answer to my first essay. As your correspondent 
says, he dissented very far from me in some points 
of facts, he has given it quite a thorough review, 
in the form of an examination. I am_ heartily 
glad he has; for I wrote, or at least it was not my 
intention to write, anything which would not bear 
the most severe scrutiny ; and who is there better 
able to review such a communication, than “A 
Cultivator.” I feel myself amply compensated for 
the little time [ have spent ; and certainly, I can- 
not but feel highly flattered, in receiving the early 
attention of “ A Practical Horticulturist,” and “ A 
Cultivator,” in answer to the few hints and sug- 
gestions which I advanced. Your correspondent 
admits, that he hasno doubt I “ was influenced by 
the best motives,” and most assuredly I had no 
other ; yet he says, that such “ sweeping censure” 
is not particularly acceptable, to those upon whom 
he thinks it directly reflects ; and accuses me of 
not proposing a “remedy” for the defects I dis- 
cover—where, he says, in fact, there are none. 
After a long quotation from my communication, in 
regard to cucumbers, &c, he goes on to “deduce 
his inferences” and give us his objections. 

All premiums, he says, “are but means to an 
end.” First—to increase “certain skill” in the 
competitors, and produce an ultimate result. I 
admit it. But what is his ultimate result? The 
object of the articles enumerated on the premium 
list, he immediately says, is precocity of growth. 
And is this the result of “ certain skill ” in com- 
petitors ? Is it the result of any skill ? certainly 
not. “ Precocity of season,” is one thing intended, 
undoubtedly ; but T would ask, if a person were to 
cultivate a cucumber, and produce it on the first 
Saturday in July, and it should be perhaps a small, 
half-grown, premature fruit of no flavor ; would 
he be entitled to the “certain skill” of the one, 





who should present one on the second Saturday, 








full grown, of good size and flavor, and beautiful 
color? Would the precocity of growth of the 
first, predominate over the “certain skill” of the 
other, who perhaps planted his seed quite as early, 
but was pot favored with a piece of land particu- 
larly fitted for the growth of early vegetables ? 
None would hesitate to say, he would not. The 
very quotation he has taken from a periodical, an- 
swers this question much more’ satisfactorily than 
Tean. “The best dish of cherries gathered in 
July, perbaps, from standard trees planted twenty 
years ago, may imply but slender merit in’ the 
person who produced them.” The good qualities 
of fruits and vegetables are what is mostly to be 
considered, As to bringing cucumber plants for- 
ward under a band glass, so as to make a week’s 
difference, it is a fallacy; they may be used to 
cover plants in chilly nights, or a few hoops with 
acloth and a little straw covered over, may be 
used for the same purpose; but no other. The 
heat of the sun through the glass upon the plants, 
is of very little use, so early in the season, if there 
is net heat underneath. The idea is not in keep- 
ing with vegetable or animal nature. Would an- 
imal (or vegetable) existence be kept in good 
health, would) perspiration go on in its proper 
course, Would not the whole system be vitiated, 
were one half of the body situated in the temper- 
ature of an ice cellar and the other in that of the 
torrid zone 2? J leave this for your correspondent 
to solve. 

Perhaps T have been led from a proper course ; 
and I shall go back to the first part of this com- 
munication, He says, that “although it is no very 
difficult matter to grow a beet, or a carrot, yet a 
novice would find something to do, to insure an 
early crop; and if pursued as an object of field 
culture,’ &c. Who is there who doubts that as 
an object of field culture for insuring large crops, 
and cultivating them as articles of fod for horses, 
rattle, hogs, &e ; who doubts the propriety of a 
premium? Who doubts the propriety of a very 
large premium? It is in this manner we find out 
who tills his land to the most advantage, and who 
is the most industrious farmer. But the Agricul- 
tural Society, if I recolleet right, specifies no pre- 
cocity of growth. 

I come now to the most important part of your 
correspondent’s communication ; the part which, 
in fact, almost alone called forth my remarks at 
this time. That is, to show his love and desire 
for the future advancement of the distinguished 
science of horticulture. I could not have suppo- 
sed, that there was to be found an individual who 
has any regard for that science, who wishes for its 
best interests and success, that would have indulg- 
ed in such sentiments as “A Cultivator.” We 
should soon go back to the primitive age from 
which we have been so rapidly emerging. If, by 
the beneficence of a Divine Providence, we live in 
a country blessed with health, wealth, and pros- 
perity ; if we live in a land where we never knew 
want, and have the assurance, that “seed-time’and 
harvest shall never cease,” where the beauties of 
spring revive in new splendor after bursting the 
icy fetters of winter, and the warm days of sum- 
mer clothe our fields and forests with green, and 
scatter over the pastures a profusion of flowers of 
endless hues; where the fruits ripen in such 
abundance, nurtured without the hand of man; 
where we have all these in plenty in the natural sea] 
son, can we say that we should dispense with all lux- 
uries ; can we say it is useless to have ripe mel- 
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ons in May, or cucumbers in March ; can we say 
jt is absolutely of “no utility!” LT hope not. But 
what says your correspondent ? “ I should be glad 
to learn of what value to us here, is the skill used 
in forcing melons, that a high premium should be 
offered for it?” Of what use is horticulture? he 
might as properly ask. Dr M. A. Ward, in his 
excellent address before the Horticultural Society, 
has given a true synopsis of the word horticulture ; 
and if your correspondent will turn to it, he will 
find it completely elucidated. 


I would be one, to give the sum which is now | 


offered as a premium for forced cucumbers, to- 
wards one of five or ten times the amount, to the 
individual who should produce the best melons, 
excelling in all qualities, during the month of May; 
or for a cucumber, a good bunch of asparagus, or 


a dish of strawberries by the first of April, all of 


good size and excellent qualities. Is it showing a 


love for improvement, to depreciate the raising of 


these at this season? I look forward to the time 
when we shall rival our transatlantic friends ; to 
the time when every man who has amassed any- 
thing over the necessities and conveniences of life, 
will have his pinery, vinery, peach-house, fig- 
house, cherry-house, strawberry pits, melon pits, 
cucumber pits, and his aviary, apiary, park, lawns, 
&e. The work has begun, and we look forward 
with pleasing reflections, to the time when it shall 
be incorporated with all our necessaries inducive 
to happiness. 

As to the growing of grapes and the observa- 
tions on flowers, he will find an answer (which: it 
would be unnecessary to repeat) in my last, if it 
meets his eye. It is said, there is “no accounting 
for tastes,” and perhaps it is well there is not. If 
he can make himself content by living on carrots, 
beets, and other vegetables, till the season for mel- 


ons, cucumbers, &c, comes in, he has an undoubt- | 


ed right so to do; and without the thought of be- 
ing “chilled.” But your correspondent seems to 
comment very severely on the system which 1 
proposed (he says, 1 did not,) as a remedy; he 
says, “Is this the system we want? those who 
award the premiums must be incorrigibly stupid, 
if they do not go right with this luminous system.” 
What system? What system is he speaking of ? 
Certainly [do not understand him, unless he means 
the one I recommended. He has thought, he 
says, that it was rather difficult to decide correct- 
ly on premiums, because he read in a late num- 
ber of Loudon’s Magazine, that some society had 
adopted general rules. This is all true. But are 
we advanced fur enough to decide in this manner? 
Indeed I think not. And in particular, if we should 
follow his directions, we should never find one ca- 
pable of telling the qualities of a forced melon 
from a pumpkin. 

I should not have gone at such length in my 
remarks, were it not for the reasons stated ; and 
the only apology I have to make is, that in what 
little I have written, 1 have not conveyed my ideas 
so minutely, as your correspondent’s “ essay ” re- 
quired. Yours with much respect, 

Cambridge, March 7, 1832. RUSTICUS. 





Borwood a substitute for Hops.—M. Du Petit 
lately stated to the Philomathie Society of Paris, 
that more boxwood than hops was employed in 
making almost all the beer brewed in Paris. Box- 
wood contains a powerful sudorific principle, with 
a bitter taste, which has lately been separated and 
is known under the name of burina.— Bull. Un. 





Gardening and Gardeners in America.—A writer 
for the Gardener’s Magazine, who signs “R. C, 
near Philadelphia,” says, It is no less strange 
than true, that we have few or none of our natives, 
gardeners. Even when brought up in our gar- 
dens, they almost invariably prefer the plough and 
farming work, aud have a strong dislike to weed- 
ing, &c, &e. They are generally very dextrous 
and handy with tools, and can do almost anything 
required in the use of them. On the contrary, the 
European gardeners who come here, are generally 
unaccustomed to any tools but the spade and hoe, 


and care but little to learn the use of others. If 


any alteration is required or mending wanted, 
they immediately require the assistance of the 
carpenter or the smith for trifling things, that one 
of our boys could do with a hatchet aud knife if 
he could not procure other tools. This helpless- 
ness renders them the laughing stock of our work- 
men; particularly when they assume such impor- 
tance, and consequental airs, as they most general- 
ly do on their first arrival here. A few years 
since, a young gardener arrived here from Ireland, 
without a friend or acquaintance, and having paid 
his last guinea for his passage, I gave him em- 
ployment until I procured a very good situation 
for him, at one hundred and eighty dollars per 
year, and board and lodging. His employer was a 
quaker gentleman, who was much pleased with 
him and treated him very kindly. His only care 
was a small vegetable garden for the use of the 
family ; and indeed it was the only branch of gar- 
dening for which he was competent.  Unfortu- 
nately a tavern was too near, and here liquor is 
too cheap; he soon began to tipple and neglect 
his work. He had soon accumulated a hundred 
dollars; and had a crop of fine early potatoes, 
amongst other things in his garden. Some friends 
having arrived to dine with his employer, the gar- 
dener was requested to dig a few of his fine pota- 
toes for dinner, as the boy was absent. The gar- 
dener replied, swelling with indignation, “Is it 
me, Sir, a thorough bred gardener, that you would 
ask to dig potatoes?” “Surely friend,” replied 
his employer, “thee hast toiled to raise them, and 
it can be no disgrace to dig a few for one dinner ; 
however, give me the hoe, and I will dig them 
myself.” The next morning he paid him off and 
discharged him. This, Sir, is the manner in which 
many of your gardeners conduct themselves, 
on their arrival here ; and they are very frequent- 
ly ignorant of their business, Still we are very 
far behind you in gardening, and willing to learn 
all we can from such as come here. In this coun- 
try, no white man calls another “ master,” * and 
land is so cheap that a few years’ wages is suffi- 
cient to purchase a snug farm and stock it. The 
natural love of independence and comfort, carries 
nearly all the good gardeners to the western coun- 
try, where they settle as farmers. 





*In mentioning this term ‘‘ master,” which is obsolete 
here, { may remark, that I never knew a native Ameri- 
can who wore a livery; nor could extra wages induce 
them to put iton. | have frequently made the inquiry, 
but always found that those in liveries were foreigners. 
Neither are there in America any steerage passengers 
in the packet boats; there is one cabin for the ladies and 
another for the gentlemen, in which all, whether master 
or servant, mix ona footing of perfect equality. It is the 
same as to stage coaches, which have only one fare, and 
neither the coachman nor any of the servants at the inns, 
receives a farthing from the passengers or customers,— 
All that takes place between man and man in this coun- 
try, ison the principle of equitable exchange ; there is 
considered to be no obligation on either side. 





From th: Gardener’s Magazine. 


CAUSE AND CURE OF THE AMERICAN 
BLIGHT; in answer To Juper Burn. 
Sir—Your respectable Jesse 
Buel, Esq. treating of trees and their diseases, so- 
licits information respecting the causes of these 
their cures. He says, “We have 
lost many of our pear trees, by what is termed the 
blight.” Now, what our English gardeners de- 
scribe as the “ American blight,” and which bere 
particularly affects apple and pear trees, is evi- 
dently the larve of some insect, enveloped in a sub- 
stance like white cotton; but which larve, [ sus- 
peet, are the consequence and not the cause of the 
disease he writes upon; that is, I believe the 
blight never fixes, except upon parts of the tree 
where the sap has exuded through or under the 
bark, or where the tree has been cut or bruised, 
and has put on the appearance he describes, viz. 
‘the bark becomes dead in irregular blotches, con- 
tracts, and ultimately separates from the wood.’ 
He says, farther, ‘anything you can offer on the 
subject of the preceding remarks, will be partic- 
ularly interesting to your American readers,’ 
This leads me to mention, that about twentyfive 
years since, | planted on the east border of my 
garden, which was newly-raised land, a row of ap- 
ple and pear trees, chiefly the former; and found 
that they all soon became affected with the disease 
above described. The subsoil being, particularly 
in winter, a morass, I planted the trees as high as 
possible ; but some plants of the same kind and 
from the same nursery, planted in another and 
drier situation, being exempt from the disease, I 
considered that the other trees had become infect- 
ed, from the absorption of the roots of too much 
moisture. To obviate this, I planted within three 
or four feet of them a row of willow stakes, which 
could 
in a short time trace the roots of these willows, 
completely under the fruit trees, and as thick, gen- 
erally, as a mat. I began, consequently, to fear 
that they would ultimately destroy them; but I 
was agreeably surprised by finding, from the peri- 
od the roots became intermixed with those of the 
apple and pear trees, that this disease in the fruit 
trees gradually and I may say entirely disappear- 
ed; and for the last twenty years they have borne 
plenty of fine fruit. Now, as Judge Buel consid- 
ers his trees to be thus diseased, from the elabora- 
ted sap, and to be most prejudiced in wet seasons, 
I think I am justified in supposing we both allude 
to the same disease, and I shall be happy if the 
remedial hint here given, should prove successful 
in America. ROBERT CAMELL, M. D. 
Bungay, Sept. 20, 1832. 
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The Wire Worm.—A writer for an English pa- 
per, called the Country Times, states in substance, 
that he has ascertained by repeated experiments on 
a large scale, that by raising a drilled and hoed 
crop of white mustard seed on a field infested by 
the wire-worm, and keeping the ground clean by 
hoeing, the insect may be extirpated. 

The conductor of the Gardener’s Magazine, 
says, ¢ The reason seems to be, that the wire-worm 
cannot eat the roots of the mustard, most probably 
from their acridity; and there being no other 
roots in the soil for them to live on, and no weeds 
or other plants than mustard, permitted to grow 
during the season, the insects necessarily die of 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


An account of the Proceedings of the Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society, at the stated meeting, held | 
at the hall of the Institution, on the 3d and ad- 


journed to the 10th inst. 
REPORT 
Made by Zesevre Cook, Jr. Ist Vice President of the Society, 

Since our last stated meeting, nothing important 
has transpired, thet claims our particular notice at 
the present time. The intermediate portion of the 
year that has revolved since our last periodical 
interview, being unsuited to rural employments, 
furnishes little that is interesting to the general 
cultivator ; but we may look forward with pleas- 
ing anticipations to the season that is advancing, 
when our hall shall again become the resort of the 
scientific and the practical, as well as of the beauty 
and taste which have on former occasions, been 
drawn hither to witness and to admire the display 
of the riches and the luxuries of Flora and of Po- 
mona, which have afforded gratification to the vis- 
iters, and a becoming pride to the skilful and 
tasteful cultivator. 

We have the satisfaction of knowing, that our 
institution is highly favored by the approbation 
and support of an enlightened and liberal commu- 
nity. We are stimulated by the public voice, and 
by an increasing love for horticultural employ- 
ments to go onward; to render our institution 
what its early progress indicated, and‘ its maturer 
usefulness has so preeminently disclosed. We 
could promise at its commencement, but little, for 
it was an experiment requiring time to develope its 
resources and our facilities. As an experiment, 
it was submitted to the consideration of our fellow 
citizens, to be cherished and fostered, if it should 
be found to merit their support and countenance, 
Of its ultimate triumph and acceptableness, the 
ardor and zeal of its friends was a sure and cer- 
tain pledge. How that pledge has been redeemed, 
and how far those expectations we entertained, 
have been realized, are no longer problematical. 
We have laid its foundation broad and deep, and 
upon that we have reared a superstructure which 
we have good reason to hope, will be enduring 
and beneficial. 

[It is a source of grateful pleasure, that nothing 
has intervened to disturb the jarmony nor mar the 
prosperity of our association; that differences of 
opinion upon subjects of minor importance, have 
become merged in the considerations of its vital 
interests, and that all are united in contributing 
individually and collectively, their skill and indus- 
try in the promotion of its common objects; im- 
provement in the art of culture, the diffusion of 
scientific and practical knowledge, and the vromo- 
tion of a taste for the delightful employment, which 
have a tendency to make mankind the lovers of 
peace, rather than of contention. 

I cannot omit this opportunity to congratulate 
you, upon the prospect that the coming season 
promises, of the realization of hopes long enter- 
tained, of the establishment of a Garden of Ex- 
periment at Mount Auburn. That which the 
united efforts of many have hitherto in vain at- 
tempted, is now, by the influence of the Massa- 
chusetts Horticultural Society, about to be accom- 
plished, aad this success is attributable to its orig- 
inal founders and to them should the praise be ren- 
dered. A cemetery and a garden. <A sacred and 
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a delightful association. There, in its sequestered 
| and silent avenues, “the broken in spirit” may 
retire, to mourn over the spot which affliction and 
| friendship will consecrate, as the resting place of 
the Joved ones that sleep beneath the umbrageous 
foliage, with which nature has beautified that unri- 
valled combination of “valley and hill.” And 
there too is the garden, in which the taste and in- 
gepuity of man will be exercised, the flowers of 
every clime and of every hue will be collected, to 
furnish forth a treat hitherto unequalled in the 
annals of our country 

! have received letters from individuals upon 
whom the Society has conferred the title of Hon- 
orary and Corresponding Membership, which are 
herewith communicated, 

Ist. A letter from Madam Martha Johonnot, 
the lady of George Johonnot, Esq. of Salem, a 
gentleman to whose skill and assiduity, in the culti- 
vation and agency in the origin of three valuable va- 
rieties of pears, the community are greatly indebted. 

Savem, Dec. 19th, 1831, 

Sir—Gratified by the honor of being elected an Hon- 
orary Member of the Massachusetts Horticultural Soci- 
ety, permit me to say, that at an earlier period of life, it 
would have led to exertions that might have been accept- 
able. I can now orly offer my sincere wishes that every 
hope and anticipation of the Society, may be realized.— 
With thanks to them for their marked attention, and to 
you in particular, for the politeness with which it was 
conveyed, J am with respect, yours, 

MARTHA JOHONNOT. 

ZEBEDEE Cook, Jr. Ese. Dorchester. 

2d. A letter from William Shaler, Esq. Con- 
sul General of the United States for the island of 
Cuba, residing at Havana. The recommendation 
of his distinguished friend to the honors of the So- 
ciety, has been promptly attended to, and at a re- 
cent meeting of the Executive Council, Don Ra- 
man de la Sagra was elected an Honorary Mem- 
ber; the Society’s diploma and the several ad- 
dresses, with the rules and constitution of the 
institution, have been transmitted to him, accom- 
panied by a letter informing him of his election, 
which follows in its proper order. 





Havana, Jan. 20, 1832. 

Srr—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
yeur official communication of the 16th ultimo, announc- 
ing that the Horticultural Society of Massachusetts, had 
done me the honor to elect me one ot its Corresponding 
Members, together with my diploma, the constitution of 
the Society, and addresses delivered before it at its sec- 
ond and third annual festivals. I am duly sensible of the 
honor conferred on mé by this election, and shall ever be 
happy to concur by any means in my power, in promoting 
the beneficent views of the Society. I am, however, 
bound in candor to say, that theseare subjects with which 
I have but a limited acquaintance. Correct information 
as to the botany and rural economy of this fine island, be- 
ing of unquestionable importance to the Society, 1 take 
the liberty, in this view, of respectfully recommending 
the election, a3 a Corresponding Member, of my friend. 
Don Raman de la Sagra, director of the Havana Botanic 
Garden, who is a man of talents and great zeal in the 
pursuit of science. Don Raman has requested me to pre- 
sent to the Society, in his name, a copy of his Statistica! 
History of Cuba, which I have the honor to transmit 
herewith. And I am, withvery great respect, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 
WM. SHALER. 
To ZEBEDEE Cook, Jr. Esq. 
Ist Vice President of the Mass. Hort. Society. 


Boston, Feb. 22d, 1832. 

Dear Str—Our mutual and highly respected friend, 
William Shaler, Esq. Consul of the United States, residing 
at the city of Havana, has transmitted tu me your valua- 
ble publication upon the statistics of the island of Cuba, 
to be deposited in the archives of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and in the name of that institution, 
I take leave to return you my thanks for the same.— 
Mr Shaler also took occasion to recommend to the Soci- 
ety, the propriety of conferring upon you the title of 
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menibership, and I have now the honor io inform you, 
that ata meeting of the Executive Council, he!d a few 
days since, you were admitted an Houorary Meiber of 
said society ; and the present occasion is in:proved to for- 
ward you its diploma, withthe accon panyiny pamphlets, 
being the constitution and by-laws, with the addresses de- 
livered at the commemoration of the second and third an- 
nual festivals, the edition of that pronounced at the first he- 
ing wholly exhausted, which Ll very much regret, as it 
Was a pei formance of high character and would have af- 
forded you much pleasure in its perusal. 

it will afford me much gratification to hear from you 
whenever it may suit your convenience; and if any of 
the plants, shiubs, or other productions of this section of 
the Untied States, would be deemed acceptable to you, 
be pleased to advise me, and I shall promptly forward 
them, I have the honor to be, — dear Sir,- 

With great respect, your very obedient servant, 

[Signed] ZEB. COOK, Jr. 
| Don RAMAN DE LA SaGra, Havana. 
| 3d. <A note from John W. Boot, Esq. accom- 
panied by a package of seed of the Pinus Deoda- 
ira, Rexburg, received by Mr Boot hy the ship 
Dover from Liverpool. The following description 
| of the tree producing the seed, accompanied the 
| package : 


| “A most gigantic tree of vast dimensions, prop- 
erly a species of cedar and very closcly allied to 
‘the cedar of Lebanon; native of the elevated 
“mountains, confining the Henealayo to the north- 
iward ; the wood exceedingly fragrant and dura- 
ible. The seeds were brought from India by the 
| Honorable William Leslie Melville, and some pre- 
sented by that gentleman to Doctor Wallich— 
Very many of these seeds have already sprung up 
at the Horticultural Society’s garden (at Chis- 
wick,) at Lori Grenville’s, &c.” 

4th. A letter from John Howland, Jr. Esq. of 
New Bedford, addressed to Samue] Downer, Esq. 
with a bundle of Missouri grape cuttings. 

The seeds and cuttings were ordered to be dis- 
tributed among the members on Saturday, the 17th 
inst. at the adjourned meeting. 

The following were admitted members of the 
Society: Hon. Charles F. Mercer of Virginia, 
Honorary ; Hon James L. Hodges of Taunton, and 
Mr Howland Cowing, Jr. of Roxbury, subscription 
members, 

All which is submitted. 

ZEBEDEE COOK, Jr. 
Ist Vice President, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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NEW-ENGLAND ASSOCIATION 
OF FARMERS, MECHANICS, AND OTHER WORKING- 
MEN. _ 

It may not be generally known, amongst our 
farming brethren, that a delegation from several 
towns and five different States, composing a body 
of nearly one hundred, were lately assembled at 
the Marlboro’ hotel in Boston, who have announ- 
ced their doings under the imposing name of the 
* New-England Association of Farmers, Mechan- 
ics, and other Working-men.” 

Mr Tillinghast, a respectable mechanic from 
Fall-river, presided; J. Frieze and G. W. Light, 
secretaries. Before the adjournment, a permanent 
organization was effected, and Dr Charles Doug- 
lass of New London, Connecticut, elected presi- 
dent. 

The immediate ohject of the convention, ap- 
pears to have been an improvement in the condi- 
tion of men, women and children, who are engaged 
in the various manufacturing — establishments, 
throughout New-England. I do not feel compe- 
tent to judge of the propriety or of the practica- 
bility of all the measures proposed. So far, how- 
ever, as they may operate to the benefit of work- 
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ing men, Women, or children, if is to be hoped 
they may succeed ; since no permanent benefit can 
be bestowed on that elass, without an ultimate 
gain to their employers, and an increase to the 
veneral happiness of both. 

~ Another meeting is appointed to be held in 
September next in this city, and associations of 
farmers and mechanics throughout the New 
England States, are invited to send delegates. It 
being the wish of the convention that the whole 
laboring population of New-England, should be 
immediately represented ; and, as far as may be, 
by those who can exhibit with other required | 
credentials, that sign of industry which never 
lies, the hard hand of labor. 

It has been said by an intelligent Englishman,well 
acquainted with the boasted free institutions of re 
own land, and with our republic of half a century 
duration before him, that “the natural right of | 
every individual to a share of the earth on which | 
God has placed him, (the people’s farm, as it is 
sometimes called,) has never been practically ac- 
knowledged, insisted on, or enjoyed by any people. 
On the contrary, there has always existed, in eve- 
ry country, on one hand a party exercising an ex- 
elusive de facto property in the land ; and on the 
other, the bulk of the people, who must oblain 
leave to cultivate it, or starve.” 

Perhaps we are entitled to some exception from 
a declaration so sweeping and so truly melancholy, 
yet I cannot avoid quoting a few lines from a let- | 
ter now before me, fresh from the hand of a wise 
and good man and a practical farmer, which cer- 
tainly goes far to sustain its application here. 

He says, “ There is no class of men of equal 
intelligence, who study their own interest so little 
as our farmers. The encouragement given to their 
labor is all-important ; it in fact regulates the wa- 
The most alarming symp- 
tom of the times is, that the title to real estate is 
passing out of the hands of those who work upon 
it The whole economy of the government goes | 
to depress it. I could point out many ways in_ 
which this is done, and unless relief is admin-_ 
stered soon, we shall have a miserable and degra- 
ded tenantry after a while. At present, they can 
run away to the new countries, but the same 
causes will follow them there, and in the existing 
circumstances there is to be no rest for the sole of 
their foot. The real estate is now but a bob to 
the kite of a factitious credit currency,” &c, &c. 

I am not prepared to say, that this view of the | 
state of our farming interest is entirely correct; 
yet the writer’s intelligence, sound judgment, and 
disinterestedness, entitle it to serious consideration. 
No man however, among us, who will cast his | 
eyes abroad, can fail of observing that throughout 
New England, the good land, iiideed all the valu- 
able property, both real and personal, is falling 
into comparatively few hands ; and all of it, per- 
haps, by legitimate conveyance, yet much of it by 
precess that is considered ruinous and oppressive 
by many good men and sound lawyers, who are 
familiar with its operation. 

The old saying is in every man’s mouth, who 
has been fortunate in acquiring property,—that 
any one may get rich, who will be prudent and 
industrious. I have some doubts on this point, 
yet trust that all men will agree with me so far: 
that there are many industrious men and excellent 
citizens, in every part of New England, who are 
seduced into liabilities, and by degrees led through 
the process of mortgage, foreclosure and eject- 
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ment 5 will finally dupvede od at home, or driven in 
despair abroad, that under more indulgent provi- 
sions, might continue valuable members of society. 
I will close my too greatly extended remarks on 
this subject, by repeating the boast of a trader 
from a town in the new State of Vermont, who 
declared that he had, at successive intervals, held 
the title and possession of every farm in the town 
where he traded, three times over. He may tell 
us that this was all done strictly and according to 
law ; but I think all my honest fellow citizens will 
unite with me in saying, that it might be profita- 
ble to submit such law to a revision. 

There are many good men who feel deeply for 
the interests of the whole people ; but reform or 
improvement, to be effectual or permanent, must 
proceed from the people themselves ; and their 
will must be expressed in a manner more direct 
and less equivocal, than in that shape which pre- 


scription sanctions by the reverential character of 


legitimacy. 

Frequent political excitements are salutary, and 
only to be dreaded when set on foot by the ambi- 
tious and designing. It may be useful, however, 
at all times to bear in mind the excellent caution 
of our immortal Washington : 

“The real people occasionally assembled in or- 
der to express their sentiments on political sub- 
jects, ought never to be confounded with self-ap- 
pointed societies, usurping the right to control the 
constituted authorities, and to dictate the public 
opinion.” 


Receipt for making Tomato Sauce.—Take toma- 
toes when ripe, and bake them till they become 
quite soft, and then scoop them out with a tea- 
spoon, and rub the pulp through a sieve. To the 
pulp put as much Chili vinegar as will bring it to 
a proper thickness, with salt to your taste. Add 
to every quart, one ounce of garlic and one ounce 
of shallots, both sliced very thin. Boil it one 
quarter of an hour; then strain, and take out the 
After standing till quite cold, 
put the sauce into stone bottles, and let it stand 
If when the 
bottles are open, the sauce should appear to be in 
a fermenting state, put some more salt and boil it 
over again. The sauce should be of the thickness 
of rich cream, When poured out, and is, in my 
opinion, far superior to the famous Bengal chat- 
‘ting, to which it bears considerable resemblance. 

Gardener's Magazine. 





Economical Fuel.—A good fire on a winter day, 
ata mere trifling expense, is of importance to a 
One penny worth of tar or rosin wa- 
ter, will saturate a tub of coal with triple its orig- 
inal quantity of bitumen (the principle of light and 
heat,) and of course render one such tub of three 
times more value, than it was when unsaturated. 
—English Newspaper. 

We believe that the additional value said to be 
acquired by coal, prepared as above mentioned, 
must be greatly exaggerated. “ Bitumen” is not 
the only principle of heat and light; it furnishes 
more flame but less heat in proportion to its 
weight, than some of the harder 
which carbon is the principal constituents. But 
something may be gained, and we wish the ex- 
periment may be tried and its results made public. 

Editor of N. E. Farmer. 


Leaves of the Hawthorn as a substitute for Tea.— 
Mr R. Abbey has lately taken out a patent (in 
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England) for preparing the leaves of the hawthorn 
so as to make them a substitute for tea, and gives 
the following directions for the process. “ Rince 
the leaves in cold water; steam them till they 
change from green to olive, and dry them on hot 
s.” The conductor of the Gardener’s Maga- 
says, “We should think sloe leaves would 
answer much better purpose than hawthorn leaves, 
on account of the prussie acid contained in the 
latter.” 
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Light arable seils may be too much pulverized.— 
A writer for the Gardener’s Magazine says, “I 
quite agree (from experience) with Mr Wallace 
(vol. vit. p. 36,) in thinking light soil sometimes 
injured, rather than improved, by too much dig- 
ging, &c. I have for some years adopted the 
plan, of sowing August turnips on ground hoed 
and raked, in preference to digging ; provided the 
ground be in good heart and not too much bound, 
I find the seed vegetates much sooner and is less 
infected with the fly ; and, plants grow 
make less 
top but better roots. 





Potatoes planted whole-—A writer in the Gar- 
dener’s Magazine for Dec. 1831, states, “I quite 
agree with Mr T. A. Knight, in planting potatoes 
whole. Asa testimony, I will state an experi- 
ment of mine: I planted four potato slips, con- 
taining two eyes in each; and four, the crowns 
containing, perhaps, four or five eyes each ; four 


small whole ones; four large whole ones. The 
produce of the first four roots weighed eight 


pounds; of the second four, eleven pounds; that 
of the third four, sixteen pounds. I think this 
will make it clear to any one, that the reverse of 
what is generally followed ought to be practised, 
namely, to plant crowns or whole potatoes in lieu 
ofa plant with two eyes. This is even the second 
trial I have made, and found it the same; but I 
was not so particular in the first experiment as in 
the second, having determined by my eye that the 
difference was so obvious. This is of the greatest 
importance to the agriculturist. If it holds good 
for an acre, what a difference in the produce !— 
The difference of a little extra seed bears no com- 
parison to the extra produce; and besides, the 
labor of cutting is saved, 


Magnificent Cypress Trec.—In the gardens of 
Chapultepec, near Mexico, the first object that 
strikes the eye is the magnificent cypress, called, 
the cypress of Montezuma. It had attained its 
full growth, when that monarch was on the throne, 
(1520,) so that it must now be at least 400 years 
old ; yet it still retains all the vigor of youthful 
vegetation. The trunk is fortyone feet in cireum- 
ference, yet the height is so majestic as to make 
even this enormous mass appear slender. At San- 
ta Meria de Tula, in Oaxaca, is a cypress 9 3} En- 
glish feet in circumference, whic h yet does not 
show the slightest symptom of deeay, 

Ward's Merico. 

Lime-water for destroying Worms.—The use of 
Lime-water for destroying worms, was lately dis- 
covered in a garden near Edinburgh, by the over- 
flowing of a brook strongly impregnated with 
alkali from the refuse lime of the gas-works.— 
Wherever the soil of the garden was reached by 
this water, it threw up myriads of worms, which 
never returned again to their holes.—Scotsman, 
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From the Augusta Journal. 


LIVERPOOL SALT. 

We would call the attention of those interested, 
to the article on our last page, from the New En- 
gland Farmer, (N. E. F. page 254,) in relation to 
the use of Liverpool salt. The views there taken 
of its qualities, appear to be corroborated in the 
experience of our farmers in other parts of the 
country. The Portsmouth (N. H.) Herald says, 

«“ Last week we were told by a gentleman, who 
lives in the interior of the State and who makes 
several hundred pounds of butterevery year, that 
this season he had been very unfortunate in the 
manufacture of his butter. He said that his fam- 
ily made and packed it down as usual; but that, 
for the first time, they used Liverpool or blown 
salt. Although the same care was taken in manu- 
facturing and packing the butter, it was of so in- 
ferior a quality, that he did not think it expedient 
to bring it to market. This gentleman attributes 
his loss to the Liverpool salt. 

From the ahove, as well as from what we have 
previously communicated, it would seem that the 
salt in question, has not those antiseptic properties 
which it has hitherto been thonght to possess— 
and upon further investigation, if this should prove 
to be the case, it will be perceived that there is 
great risk in using it in the manufacture of cheese 
also, as is now the custom with many of our farm- 
ers; nor would it be safe to use it in packing beef, 
pork, &c, because it will prove wholly inadequate 
to the preservation of these important articles of 
food from decomposition, and thus render them 
unfit for domestic consumption or shipping. 

We have been induced to bring this subject 
again before the public, at the suggestion ofa 
wholesale grocer in this town, who says that the 
difference between butter put up with this salt and 
with the natural crystalized salt, is. so great, that 
he can generally distinguish it at once, by the 
odor, on piercing or openinga firkin. We should 
be glad to receive the opinion of some scientific 
gentleman, who has facilities for analyzing Liver- 
pool salt and who can best judge of its antiputres- 
cent qualities, when compared with salt brought | 
from the Bahamas, Isle of May, Portugal, and the 
Bay of Biscay.” 


TEMPERANCE, 

«“ Temperance!” says one, as he casts his eye 
upon this title, “ yes, that’s a good subject; [ wish 
our newspapers would say more upon it. The 
little that has been said for three or four years 
past, has done a great deal of good. There is 
neighbor Slackhand, (he has lately altered his name 
to Up-and-doing,) three years ago, his buildings 
were going to decay and his farm running to waste, | 
the sun looked into his bed-room in the morning 
and found him asleep, and nine o’clock at night, 
which should find honest men at home, found him 
at the tavern. Things were going on badly, and 
but for a little stir about temperance, he would 
have been a dead man before this time. Yes, and 
his family would have been upon the town, 

“Three years ago, there came a man into our vil- 
lage and gave notice that he would deliver a tem- 
perance address. A temperance address! It is 
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colors. He said that the country was in danger, 
and every man ought to turn out and fight the 
monster. Intemperance, he said, was the great 
Goliah, and he had become so strong and so bold, 
that, every day, he appeared on the roof of a dram 
shop and dared the armies of the temperate, to 
send out a man to meet him in single combat, and 
they stood aghast and fled before him. 
up the ease of Slackhand, and told how he first 
began his downward course and how it would 
end—in the drunkard’s grave. Mr S. was alarm- 
ed, and passed by the tavern that night, without 
stopping. He thought of his ways, and resolved 
that whatever his companions might say or do, as 
for him, he would leave off dr.nking ; and to back 
up his resolution, as it were, with an oath, he 
dashed his ram-jug against the stone wall, and 
turned over a new leaf. It was wonderful to see 
how soon the faces of his wife and family began 
to brighten up. The broken windows were mend- 
ed, the house newly painted, the garden fence re- 
paired ; and now the corn waves in his field, and 
the flocks and herds graze upon his hills, and 
peace and plenty crown his days. His wife holds 
up her head again; and the children, neat and 
clean, are among the first scholars in the village 
school, Who has wrought this wonderful, this 
almost miraculous change? It was not Rum. 
Rum and prosperity never yet were joined togeth- 
er. Or if prosperity may have been sometimes 
drawn, unwittingly, into the alliance, the partner- 
ship was of short duration ; for he soon found that 
his partner, Rum, was a spendthrift, and drew out 
ofthe common stock faster than he could put in. 

«“¢ Temperance !’ others may say what they will, 
but I say it is a good thing ; and for one, I am 
ready to hear what the man has to say upon the 
subject.”.— Dedham Politician. 





HINTS TO MECHANICS AND WORKMEN. 

If you would avoid the disease which your par- 
ticular trades and work are liable to produce, 
attend to the following hints :— 

Keep, if possible, regular hours. Never sup- 
pose that you have done extra work, when you sit 
up ull midnight, and do not rise till eight or nine 
o’clock in the morning. 

Abstain from ardent spirits, cordials and melt 
liquors. Let your drink be, like that of Franklin 
when he was a printer, pure water. 

Never use tobacco in any form. By chewing, 
smoking, or snuffing, you spend money which 
would help to clothe you, or would enable you, 
if single, to make a useful present to an aged moth- 


ler, or dependent sister ; or if married, to buy your 


wife a frock, or get books for your children. You 
also, by any of these filthy practices, injure your 
health ; bring on headache, gnawing at the stom- 
ach, low spirits, trembling of the limbs, and at 
times sleeplessness. 

Be particular in preserving your skin clean by 
regular washing of your hands, face, and mouth, 
before each meal, and of your whole body at least 
once a week; and by combing and brushing the 
hair daily. 

Always have fresh air in the room in which 
you work, but not so that you shall be in a draft. 

Take a short time in the morning, if possible, 


He took | 


large proportion, of milk and bread, and well boil- 
ed vegetables, Meat and fish ought to be nsed 
sparingly, and only at dinner. You are better 
without coffee, tea, or chocolate. If you use any 
| of them, it ought not to be more than once ina day, 
| Emigration to Oregon ‘eritory.—It is stated, 
| that a detachment of along contemplated emigrat- 


ling party for Oregon, is to leave New England 


ithe last of Mareh; and march by land to the 
banks of the Columbia river. 

The U.S. Telegraph remarks on this greatest 
of modern humbugs :— 

“Of all the Quixotic expeditions ever set on 
foot, we consider this the most Quixotic. Those 
|who know anything of the character of the In- 
idians, who range the country between St Louis 
jand the mouth of the Columbia, know that it will 
be impossible for the party to reach its destination: 
and those who know anything of the fur trade of 
the Rocky Mountains, know that those who now 
have possession of that trade, will not permit a 
rival interest to grow up, without purchasing their 
location at the cost of an indian war. ‘To suppose 
that a colony composed of emigrants, not one of 
whom knows, personally, anything of its inhabi- 
tants; without capital, and without the protection 
of Government, can maintain themselves at the 
mouth of the Columbia, is to anticipate a degree 
of Divine interposition in their behalf which re- 
quires an unexampled credulity—a delusion the 
most extraordinary.” 





Lace Work.—An establishment called the Rhode 
Island Lace School, has commenced at Newport. 
Notwithstanding its recent origin, no less than 700 
females are actively employed by its proprietors. 
The style of lace work is said to be the most in- 
genious ofits kind,and of that particular description 
with which the English dealers in lace have had 


the superior excellence of executiou of their Gallic 
competitors, Several Englishmen are now settled 
in France, where they employ people to work upon 
lace for the American markets, and it is calculated 
that the people of the United States pay foreigners 
in this way, not less than 6 or $700,000 annually, 
for what can as well be performed by themselves. 
A regular and habitual occupation in these delicate 
fabrics, must evidently lead to that beautiful state 
of perfection at which they have arrived in France, 
and some of the females engaged in the lace school 
have already attained a high degree of excellence. 





The Washington Globe states, that by accounts 
from several of our vessels of war on foreign sta- 
tions, it appears that more than half their crews 
have voluntarily relinquished ardent spirits, and 
accepted the commutation money allowed by the 
government. 





The Philadelphia papers state, that two ladies 
belonging to highly respectable families in South- 
wark, died 7th inst. supposed from eating butter 
colored with some poisonous substance. 


To CorrEsPONDENTs.—We received, too late for pub- 
lication this week, a letter from Springfield, giving an 
acceunt of the dreadful destruction of truit trees in that 
quarter—as far as we have yet learned, the destruction 
has been great in every direction. 
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a new thing. A temperance address ! what’s that ? and always in the evening or towards sundown, 
said one and another,—and they all went. Mr’ for placing your body is @ eeteeel posture, by 
Slackhand among the rest, for he did not like (0 | standing erect, and_ exercising your chest and 
stay in the bar-room alone. The stranger por- limbs by a walk where the air is the purest. 


trayed the evils of intemperance, in the blackest| — [¢ confined in doors, let your food consist in a 


ErRaAtTA.—In our last, page 274, column 2d, line 6th, 
from the bottom, for ‘ first” read last. Page 275, 
column 2d, line 28th, from the top, for ‘ Apantiacea” 
read Opuntiacea ; line 30 of the same coluinn, for “ in” 
read on,—page 260, 2d column, line 7th from the top, 
for “‘ top” read lop. 
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Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 

FOR Sale at the Kenrick Nurse:ies in Newton, an ex- 
tensive assortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Neciarines, Mulberries, Quinces, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Gooseberry and Currant 
Bushes, and ten finest varieties of Strawberries, includ- 
ing Wilmovs Superb, Genuine Keens’ Seeding, do. 

Also about 200 varieties of the most ornamental hardy 
trees and shrubs, including the Double Silver Fir and 
Double Spruce, Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Gum 
Acacia, Three Thorned Acacia, Butternuts, Ailanthus or 
Tree of Heaven, Eims, Sugar Maples, Flowering C ital- 
pas, Weeping Willows, Napoleon, do. do. Honeysuckles, 
and a superb variety of hardy Roses, &c. &c. Many of 
the above sorts of trees of extra sizes. 

White Mulberry Trees by the 100 or 1000—for planta- 
tions. 

Isabella Grape Vines, either singly or by the 100, at 
reduced prices. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
Newton, and trans:nitted by the daily mail, or otherwise, 
or if more convenient, left at the office of the New En- 
gland Farmer, where catalogues may be obtained gratis, 
will be promptly attended to. 

But purchasers are invited when convenient, to call 
and examine the Trees, &c. for themselves, and make 
their own selections. 

Trees, &c. will be delivered in Boston free of expense 
for transportation, when ordered ; and when particularly 
desired, they will be packed in mats with either clay or 
moss for sea or land transportation. March 21. 





Linnean Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 
Flushing, near New York. 


WM. PRINCE & Sons. Proprietors, announce that 
the great extensions made in their establishment, which 
now covers near 50 acres, completely filled with the 
choicest Trees, SHRuBs and PLANTs, enables them to 
offer the various kinds at the reduced prices stated in their 
new Catalogues, which will be sent to any person who 
may apply for them. The size and excellence of the 
Trees exceed all former periods ; and the most scrupulous 
attention has been devoted to their accuracy, which is 
invariably an object of their personal attention. To 
nurseries they will allow a liberal discount and conven- 
ient credit. As many persons are agents for different 
nurseries, it is requested that orders intended for us be 
particularly specitied. Every invoice sent has a printed 
heading and our signature, and such proof of origin must 
be insisted on, as we take upon ourselves no responsibili- 
ty unless such an invoice can be produced. 

Their Treatise on the Vine, describes 280 kinds of 
Grapes and their culture :—Their Treatise on Horticul- 
ture contains descriptions of a great variety of Trees and 
Plants, and directions for cultivating them; and their 
Pomological Manual, or Treatise on Fruits, contains full 
descriptions of above 1000 varieties of Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Almonds, and 
other fruits, so that all persons can make their selections, 
wth a knowledge of the qualities. 

Their new Catalogues will be sent to all applicants, 
and orders sent to them per mail, will receive the most 
prompt attention, and all letters desiring information, 
will be replied to by the first mail. — 4w. March 21, 





Grape Vines. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at his garden in Dor- 
chester, a few cuttings of the blick and white ‘* Mosca- 
tel” Grape Vines, just received by the brig Cora froin 
Cadiz, procured for him by the Consul ot the United 
States, resident there. He writes, “I obtained these 
cuttings from vines on which [ have seen clusters of 
grapes, weighing as much as Twentysix pounds.”— 
~— contain several jeints, and will be sold at 50 cents 
each. 

Also, some very thrifty vines of the Ferrol Grape, a 
splendid black fruit, recently imported. 

—ALSOo— 

Isabella ; 

Catawba ; 

Constantia ; 

Black Hamburgh ; 
3 varieties of valuable fruits, obtained from Xeres in 
Spain, and many other choice kinds. 

Orders by Mail addressed to the subscriber, or person- 
al application at his office, No. 74 Congress street, for 
any quantity of vines from one to one hundred, will meet 
With prompt attention. Z. COOK, Jr. 

March 12, 1832. 5t 


Barcelona ; 
Blands ; 
Black Cape; 





To Let. 
THE Farm on which the subsciiber resides in Dra- 


cutt, within about three wiles of the Lowell market, | 
containing about three hundred acres of cultivated land 


of various descriptions, and all fenced with a stone wall. 
The buildings are a good dwelling house, shed, cider 
mill, turee barns 174 feet long. grain and ice house, and 
are all in perfect repair. The farm is productive, and will 
suinmer and winter 50 cows, and offers the best encou- 
ragement for carrying on the milk and vegetable business 
at Lowell. It will be let from one to five years, with 
the stock and tools, aud immediate possession given. 

March 2, 1832. 4\* B. F, VARNUM. 

Farmer Wanted. 

WANTED, a young single man to do the work on a 
sinall place, 3 miles from Boston ; no one need apply un- 
less he can produce good recommendations for his hones_ 
ty and industry. Inquire at this office. 3t. March 21. 











Farmer Wanted. 


A steady, faithful man is wanted, to take charge of a | 


garden and small Farm in Dorchester; take care of a 
horse, cow, &e. and make himself useful on the place 
An American would be preferred. Apply to No. 173, 
Washington street. March 21. 

Notice to Gardeners and Nurserymen. 

THE Subscriber being anxious to change his employ- 
ment, wishes a person tu take his place, and buy out his 
interest in the Garden and Nursery of Samuel Down: r, 
Dorchester. For particulars please apply to Rufus 
Howe. tf. Dorchester, March 17. 


Gardener Wanted, 
A Man is wanted to manage a com-ron Kitchen Gar- 








den, about 20 miles southeast from Boston. He must be | 


temperate, industrious,disposed to advance his employer's 
interest, and have a thorough knowledge of his business. 
To such good encouragement will be given. An Ame- 


rican would be preferred. Apply at the N. E. Farmer | 


office. 





3t March 21. 
Farm for Sale. 

FOR Sale, a small and productive Farm in Roxbury, 
containing 22 acres of Prime Land, in a good state of cul- 
tivation ; it is well watered, and is calculated for raising 
early Vegetables for the market, being but 5 miles from 


State street,—it has a large and thrifty orchard, a good | 


house and barn, and out buildings. Apply at the Farmer 
Office. 3t Mareh 21. 

White Mulberry Trees, Re 

1, 2, and 3 years old, for Sale. Inquire of Benjamin 
Burbank, East Parish, Bradford. St March 21. 














Durham short horn Stock. 

FOR Sale, a few very superior half blood Durham 
short horn Cows, sired by Admiral,—who was present- 
ed tothe Massachusetts Soc ty forthe promotion of Agri- 
culture, by Admiral Sir Isaac Coffin,—these Cows are all 
warranted in calf by Young Comet,a full blood Durham 
short born Bull, out of the imported Cow Annabella, 
presented by Sir Isaac to the saine Society. nnabella 
has repeatedly given fortyeight pounds of rich Milk per 
day, from grass feed only. For particulars, inquire of 
Mr J. B. Russell, at the Agricultural Seed store, Boston, 
or at the Farm of E. Hersy Derby, Esq. Salem, where 
the Stock can be seen. Salem, March, 1832. 


Farm for Sale. 

A first rate Farm, laying in Dorchester, six miles from 
the old State House, containing 90 acres; consisting of 
mowing, pasture, orchard and wood; a few acres of it is 
salt marsh, situated at South Boston. 

There is a handsome two story house, in good repair, 
finely situated on a hill, having a very commanding 
prospect of the country, handsomely fimshed; a large 
barn with an excellont cellar under it for vegetables, 
shed room, piggery, &c, &c ; a farm house, nearly new, 
and ice house—the whole combining as pleasant a situa- 
tion for a gentleman, as can be found in the vicinity ; the 
land is in good heart, and would make an excellent mil’ 
farm ; 60 tons ot hay was cut from it last season, and 10 
cows kepf on it; it is the farm formerly owned by Jon 
Gray, Esq. For fur her particulars, apply at the New 
England Farmer office. March 14. 

Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, Dahlia Roots, &c. 

THIS Day received by JB. Russell, at the New 
Englaud Farmer Office and Seed Store, a choice collec- 
tion of Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, Double Dahlia 
Roots, Tuberoses, Amarylles, &c. Particulars next 
week, March 14. 








Lead Pipe and Sheet Lead. 
LEAD PIPE and Sheet Lead of all sizes and dimen- 
sions, constantly fo: sale at No. 110 State street, by 
ALBERT FEARING & CO: 


—————eeE — . 
| Farm for Sale or to Let. 
WILL te sold or let, and possession given immedi- 
ately, the Waterhill Farm, (so called.) situated in Lynn, 
consisting of between 70 and 80 acres of as good Land as 
ican be found in the County of Essex, with between 2 
} and 300 large Apple, Pear, and Peach Trees, two good 
Dwelling Houses, with ample Barns and out-buildings. 
| Said Farm is most pleasantly located, between the Bos- 
| ton old road and turnpike, and only ten minutes’ walk 
| from the Hotel, affording an excellent opportunity for a 
| Milk Farm or a Gardener. 
| For further particulars inquire of Mr Wiley, near the 
Lynn Hotel, or of the subscriber, 





WM. B. BREED. 
| Lynn, Feb. 16, 1832. tf 





Valuable Farm for Sale. 

THAT valuable Farm, pleasantly situated in the North 
Parish of Andover, one mile from the Rev. Mr Loring’s 
| meeting-house and Mr Putnam’s academy, on the road 


| 
| leading from said meeting-house to Andover bridge, and 
| 





| within half a mile of good Saw and Grist Mills, and Black- 
| smith’s Shop—3 miles from the Theological Seminary, 4 
} miles fiom Methuen meeting-house and factories, and 12 
| miles from Lowell—all which places, together witha 
number of Factories in the vicinity, afford as good a mar- 
ket for produce as may be found in Boston. 

There is on said Farm rising 300 Fruit Trees, half of 
which are young, thrifty and grafted with the best kind 
of winter apples, and fall and summer pears—the residue 
furnishes a plentiful crop of fall and cider apples. The 
farm consists of 110 acres, more or less, of excellent land, 
conveniently divided into lots of tillage, mowing, pasture, 
rye-land and meadow, and well watered. ‘The 1oad pass- 
es through the centre of the farm, and is fenced on both 
sides with firm stone wall, most of the Farm being fene- 
ed with the same material. The buildings are convenient 
| and in good repair—the house is nearly new. 
| The whole offers a desicable residence for a farmer, or 
/a summer retreat for a gentleman who wishes to retire in 
that season of the year. 

Purchasers are invited to call and view the premises. 
| The terms will be made known by the occupant, 
JOHN ENDICOTT, 
| or Dr J. KITTREDGE, 
| ‘The above Farm, if not sold before the 25th inst. will 
| be offered at Public Auction on Tuesday, the 27th inst. 
at 12 o’clock. 

Andover, (North Parish) March 6, 1832. 3t* 











BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Marcu 19, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day 506 Beef Cattle (including 155 un- 
sold last week,) 14 pair Working Oxen, 11 Cows and 
Calves, and 400 Sheep. About 145 Beef Cattle unsold 
; at the close of the market. ‘There are also about 225 left 
| within a few miles of the market; making in all at 
Brighton and within ove hour’s ride, about 370 unsold. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—Market completely “glutted;” 
sales were very uneven, and prices, particularly for the 
middling and poorer qualities, reduced. We qu te extra 
$5,838 a 6, prime 5,25 a 5,62, good 525,25, thin 4,50 a 
4,75. One yoke was taken at 6,25 and one at 6,17, 

Working Oxen.—Sales at $524, 55, 60 and 63. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales at $19, 24, 27 and 32. 

Sheep—Dull—a very few lots only were sold. We 
were not able to obtain the price of a single lot. Two 
lots were driven out of the market unsold. 

The non-appearance of our report last week in season, 
was occasioned by the carelessness of the person who 
was charged with it from Brighton to Boston, 


New York Cattle Market, March 16.—In market this 
week, 500 Beef Cattle ; 100 Milch Cows andCalves, and 
300 a 400 Sheep. There has been quite a decline in the 
prices of Beef Cattle, sales not averaging over $6,50. One 
yoke of extra fine cattle, fatted by Mr Isaac Peck, West- 
chester co. sold at $9; we quote sales from 5,50 a $7,50; 
Cow beel 5a 54. Cows and Calves—Sales slow at $25 
a 30. Sheep—Prices ow | high— sales at 5, 7,50, and 8. 

{7 In the N. York nfarket only the quarters of Beef 
are weighed, the hide and rough tallow being included 
without weighing. At Brighton, the hide and tallow are 
weighed as well as the quarters. 
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From the Sprirgfield Gazette. 


A VETERAN IN 'THE CAUSE OF TEM- 
PERANCE., 
There is now living in M——, a few miles from 
this place, a man who is almost ninetysix years 
old ; and who has never, as he can recollect, drank 


a drop of spirit, wine, or cider—eveu the smell of 


them is sickening. He has been sick only once 
or twice in his life, and that since he was seventy 
years old. He says he has done more work, or 
worked more hours, than any man living. He has 
always been well and able to work, and has loved 
it. He has not only labored by day, but by night. 
A man employed him to mow twenty days; the 
weather was fair, and he mowed every day till 
night, then walked home two and a half miles— 
and during the twenty night, he saved from the 


hours of sleep, time enough to hoe two acres of 


corn, to make a hundred rods of three pole fence, 
and to pull flax enough to make a hundred pounds 
when dressed. This was not a very uncommon 
thing with him. He knew nothing of fatigue, un- 
til he was more than fifty years old. 

In consequence of his total abstinence from ar- 
dent spirits, he has not only been remarkably 
healthy, but remarkably strong. When upwards 
of sixty years old he was at an oil mill, where a 
load of flaxseed was being unloaded; on the cart 
was a sack which all agreed they could not carry ; 
the old man said he could carry it; he stepped to 
the cart, took it upon his shoulder, carried it into 
the mill and deposited it safely on the floor of the 
second story. ‘The sack contained seven bushels, 
weighing, | suppose, about four hundred and filty 
pounds, Since he was ninetyfive, he has earried 
a bushel of rye meal a mile upon his shoulder, and 
he says he can do it now. 
mowed much for a year or two past. 

His hearing is very good ; eye-sight, much im- 
paired. He never used glasses, and has been able 
to read till within three or four years. 
not when young near sighted, which circumstance 
renders the continuauce of sight more wonderful. 
His memory is considerably impaired. He is sel- 
dom thirsty; has lived upon milk very much, and 
remembers going a month frequently, without 
drinking. 

The good effects of total abstinence are very 
manifest in this old man’s health, strength and in- 
dustry. Were all men as temperate, there can be 


no doubt that a gigantic race of Methuselahs would , 
spring up, and fabulous deeds of valor would be-| 


come sober realities. 
The old man says, when he was young, work 
was done principally without rum,—some farmers 


. | 
would purchase, perhaps, theo quarts for the hay- | 


ing sezson. 
out rum. 


Buildings were geuerally raised wiih- 


FARMING. 


Many thousand farmers in New England, rear 


large and respectable families, pay all their detts | 
and taxes promptly, and live independently, well | 


clothed, and comfortably housed and provided for, 
and lay up money—on farius of fifty acres. The 
idea is, that these people labor severely. This is 
agreat mistake. ‘They have much, because they 
waste notime. With them, dhere is “a place for 
everything, and everything in its place.” Their 
horses and cattle, tools and implements, are attend- 


He says, he has not, 


He was) 





led to with clock-like regularity—nothing is put off 
ull tomorrow which can be done today. Econ- 
omy is wealth, and system affords ease. These 
men are seldom in a hurry, except in harvest time. 
| And in long winter evenings or severe weather, 
which forbids employment out of doors, one makes 
| coru-broom 
iter, cooper, or tailo 


r3; and one weman spins; an- 
other weaves ; a third plaits “ Leghorn bonnets ;” 
and a fourth makes lace. 
the aged and infirm, knit stockings! And_ the 
families thus occupied are among the most healthy 
‘and cheerful in the world. It is easy with them 
‘to reduce their wishes to their meas, if inconve- 


| 


as 
S45 


wishes. These are the “sort of people” who 


fought at Concord and at Bunker’s jill, Benning- | 


ton and Saratoga. Two huudred yankee freehold- 
‘ers were on board the frigate Constituiion, when 
ithe flag of the enemy descended in homage to her 
/ power.— Genesee Farmer. 


| A subject for reflection.—Agreeably to a memo- 
randum kept by the Rey. Dr Cateheraft of York, 
Pa. it appears that one hundred and nine murders 


were committed in the United States, within the | 
Some of these were of the most ap- | 


year 1831, 
| palling kind, such as parents by their children, 
children by their parents, husbands by their wives, 
and wives by their husbands, &c. 
them are regarded as the consequence of an intem- 
perate use of ardent spirits. 





The Book of Glory.—lf we judge from history, 
of what is the book of glory composed? Are not 
its leaves dead men’s skins—its letters stamped in 
human blood—its golden clasp, the pillage of na- 
tions? It is illuminated with tears and broken 
hearts. —London paper. 








The Horticultural Garden ofthe late Andrew 
Parmentier, is ofiered for Sale. 

THE reputation of this establishment is 
not confined to the vicinity of New York, 
but is well known throughout the United 
States, and different parts of Europe. It is 

situated two miles from the city of New 
York, at Brooklyn, Long IsJand, at the junction of the 
| Jamaica and Flatbush Roads, and contains 24 acres. 

| The Grounds are in a very high state of cultivation, 
and laid out with judgment and taste. The situation is 


very healthy and the view very extensive, commanding | 


‘the bay, the city, &e. The Garden is enclosed by a 
pointed stone fence, and inside af that is a hawthorn 
hedge. The Nursery contains a fine and extensive col- 
lection of Fruit, Forest, and Ornamental Trees; also, a 
splendid collection. of Roses and Herbaceous Plants, — 
the object of the late proprietor having always been to 
collect every new variety. 

On the premises are a Dwelling House, two Laborers’ 
| Houses, seven Cisterns, and a-never-failing Pump of ex- 
evllent water; four Green and Hot Houses, coutaining 
a rich variety of rare exotics. 

The advantages to be derived by any person who 
wishes to engage in the occupation of Gardening, by the 
purchase of this property, are very great; the bnsiness 
already secured is very extensive, and the prospect of 
increased encouragemeut is such as to warrant the be- 
lief that the purchase of the property will amply repay 
the enterprise of the one who may engage in the 
business. 

Terms will be made known by applying to Mrs Par- 
MENTIER, on the premises. 
| N.B.—Any orders sent to Mrs P. will be promptly 
and carefully executed. 6t 


Bees for Sale. 

FOR Sale by Emarson Wheeler, Brighton, about a 
cozen Swarms of Bees in Be.rd’s Patent Hives, from 
$8 to 15 each, including the hives. 

March 14. 4t* 
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A Farm for Sale. 
| ONE of the best Farms in West Newbury, pleasant. 
ity situated near the Merrimack river, ou the stage road 
| from Newburyport to Haverhill and Lowell, containing 
lal out one hundred and fifteen acres, well divided into 
Mowing, Pasturing and Tillage. An excelleat Farm for 
| Hay, having a large proportion of natural Mowiug, and 
a fine young Orchard, The Farm 1s composed of three 
separate lots, and will be sold tozether or in lots to suit 
ithe purchaser. There is on the north side of the road 
| about sixtysix acres, with a large two story House, a 
arn, 104 feet by 30, Granary, Chai-e-House. Sheds, 
&e. convenient, and all in good repair. One lot on the 
| south side of the road, opposite the House, containing 
eivhteen acres. ‘ 
Also, another Lot on the same side of the read, about 
49 rods distant, containing about thirty acres, having a 
good baru on the same, 51 by 22. 
| Also,a Lot of SALT MARSH, about ten acres, very 
i hanty to boat, and ot the first quality. . 
| If said Farin is not disposed of at private sale, before 
Monday the 26th March next, it will be sold on the 
| Wednesday following, at Public Auction, together with 
the Stock of Catile, Farming Utensils, about fifty Tons 
of English Hay, 20 Tons Salt Hay, 60 bushels of Red 
Top Seed, lot of Potatoes, and sundry other articles. 
Sale will be positive. For further particulars inquire 
of the subseriber on the premises, or at No. 12 Essex 
street, Boston. 


PAUL BAYLEY. 
| West Newbury, Feb. 20, 1832. 








Fle+ring Boards, &c. 

OF hard Southern Pine, or Eastern White Pine, fur- 
nished to order, ready planed (by steam power) and 
tongued or grooved, of any required dimensions. Quality 
| good, and price lower than they can be elsewhere had. 
| Apply to E. COPELAND, Jr, 65, Broad street, 





Ammunition. 
OF the best quality auc lowest prices, for sporting— 

| constantly for sale at COPELAN D'S POW DER STORE, 

16 Broad Street. 

| N.B. If the quality is not found satisfactory, it may 

| be returned, andthe money willbe refenuea Jan. 1 


Buckthorns, 

Gentlemen in want of this valuable plant for live 
fences, can have young quicks about 34 feet high, for $3 
per hundred, and plants 24 feet high, for $2,50 per hun- 
dred, by leaving their orders at the office of the New 
England Farmer. They are raised in the vicinity of 
Boston, are in the very finest order, and will be well 
packed. A small charge will be added for fieight. 

March 14. 








Farm to Let. 
| A first rate farm of about 120 acres, well proportioned 
| in mowing, tillege and pasturing. It is capable of main- 
| taining 50 head of cattle, and is well calculated for a 
| Milk Farm, for which purpose it has been used a num- 
ber of years. There is also one of the best orchards in 
the State—a good dwelling house, and three good barns. 
For terms apply at 56, Commercial st. 4t* March 14 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay within 
| sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction of fifty cents. ; 


= No paper wiil be sent to a distance witnout payment 
being made in advance. i 

Printed for J. B. Russet, by T. R. Butts —by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 
Russk_i, at the Agricultural Warehouse, No. 52, North 


| Market Street. 

AGENTS. 
- THorBurn & Sons, 67 Liberty-street. 
THORBUKN, 347 Market-street. 
D.& C Lanprernu, 85 Chestnut-street. 
Baltimore —G. B. Smuru, Editor of the American Farmet. 
Cincinnali— 8. C. PARKHURST, 23 Lower Market-street. 
Flushing. N.Y. WM. Prixce & Sons, Prop.Lin.Bot.Gardea 
Middleiury, Vt. — Wieut Cuapman. 
Hartford — Goopwin & Co. Booksellers. 
Spring fe'd, Ms. — FE. Eywarps. 
Newburyport. — EeenezéR SrepMAN, Bookseller. 
Portsmouth, N. H.—J.W. Foster, Bookseller. 
Portland, Me.—Samvr. Cotman, Bookseller. 
Augusta, Me.— Wm. Mann. 
Halifax, N. S.— P.J. Hortanp, Esq."Recorder Office 
Montreal, L. C.— Henry Hittock. ~ 
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